EIGHT HONOURABLE GENTLEMEN
his dress is quiet and free from ostentation. He is
too clever to betray the grosser vulgarities into which
some members of his great race have been known to
lapse. He is an obvious Jew with his curly locks and
curvature of profile. But he does little to justify Anti-
Semitism and it is a severe criticism of our days that
these matters have to be mentioned at all.
A process of elimination has made many Conser-
vatives ready to toy with the notion of his becoming
their leader.   But almost as many do not forget that
he is really a guest in a strange Government: he was
not always the loyal henchman of a Conservative
Prime Minister and many of his earliest sallies were
directed against the things for which they stand.  At
times, however, he has allowed principle to expose him
to the criticism that he cannot swallow every decision
of his  colleagues wholesale.    When  the  House of
Commons was asked to ratify a policy for Palestine
by which the Arabs should after five years be able to
decide whether any more Jews could immigrate into
their own National Home, he was absent from the
vote.  One would have thought that it would not be
necessary for the Press to treat this mild and passive
resistance as a breach of Cabinet discipline.   Would
these critics have admired him more if he had posi-
tively supported what no Jew could possibly acclaim?
The fact that his own position was secure did not cause
him to forget the senseless tribulations of others.
But these evidences of feeling have been sought for
somewhat arduously in the composition of Mr. Hore-
Belisha. The dominant impression he makes is of a
man astute to the point of hardness, to whom politics
is a pursuit to be followed with all his heart and all
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